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deep and aflpectirfg ; emotions which 
he can only discover by the swell- 
ing sigh which heaves bis breast; 
by the streaming, uplifted eye 
of gratitude, directed towards hea- 
ven. 

Sensibility, then, should be che- 
rished in our hearts. It is the off- 
spring of rellection. Reflection is 
the evidence of our Talionaliiy, the 
formidable antagonist of vice, and 
the grand coadjutor of virtue. It 
releases us from the galling bond- 
age of our passions, and prepares 
the heart for the reception of sen- 
sibility. Sensibility will sweeten 
our passage through this world ; it 
will cause a perpetual sunshine on 
oar souls; it will disarm and extir- 
pate those direful passions, which 
dishonour the dignity of man ; it 
will qualify us for the enjoyment 
of all pleasures which our benefi- 
cent Creator has distributed to this 
lower world ; it will smooth the 
thorny path of life, and soften the 
rugged pillow of the bed of death. 
It is true, that being rendered more 
susceptible of pleasure, we will al- 
so be made more tsusceptible of 
pain ; but this will ultia>ately prove 
for our advantage ; the little trifling 
pains and disappointments which 
we must here encounter, will tend 
to convince os of the uncertainty 
of all sublunary enjoyments, and 
induce us to fix our eyes and affec- 
tions stedfastly on that second 
life which is approaching, in which 
we shall be inconceivably, exquis- 
itely, and eternally happy, in the 
enjoyment of pure and heavenly 
bliss. Makcellus. 



7e li€ Ftopriitert of the Bslfait Magaiant. 

important benefits resulting 
prom book socjetjss. 
Gentlemen, 

CONVINCED of the great bene- 
fit that would ultinately (low 



from the spread of Book Societies, 
it was with sincere pleasure that t 
read an essay in yonr Magazine 
recommending their general forma* 
lion. From ntjr conviction of their 
great importance, I have been in- 
duced to trouble you with a few 
thoughts on the subject ; and al- 
though their utility is so apparent, 
as scarcely to require a word in their 
support, y etas mankind require less tf> 
be shown what is right, than persuad- 
ed to adopt it, I was, from this con- 
sideration persuaded, that you would 
not think me trespassing unneces- 
sarily on your pages, or your 
time. 

It will be generally allowed that 
societies, as they become more en-< 
lightened, become proportionably 
more virtuous, for to say otherwise, 
to me would appear a libel on the 
moral government- of the world. 
It would be saying that men, ii they 
more clearly saw their duty, would 
be less likely to practise ; thitt ttie 
plainer the path leading to their 
own good was, the more truant 
would be tbeii: steps. 

To enumerate all the benefits that 
would naturally arise from extensive 
reading among the middling and 
lower classes of society, would be 
endless. Among the more promi- 
nent nay be named the singular 
advantage of withdrawing youth 
from the seductive influence of in- 
temperate company, destructive a- 
like to body and mind ; and instead 
of dissipating both in gross and 
criminal pursuits, substituting the 
calm enjoyments of domestic life, 
for the turbulent and debasing plea- 
sures of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. This is a more than trifling 
advantage, and to the lower classes 
of society in particular, a blessing 
of no common magnitude. It is 
adding to the stock of innocent a- 
musements, and to increase the 
quantity of positive good, is a pur- 
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soit, which, while it delights the 
philanthropist, cannot but merit the 
approving smile of philosophy. But 
neither the withdrawing of youth 
from scenes of vice or folly, nor 
placing a rational amusement, alike 
calculated for every age and rank 
in society, within our reach, are the 
only peroiament advantages of a 
general formation of reading so- 
cieties. Among its other aiivan- 
tages may be named the ditFusion of 
useful and ornamental knowledge ; 
liberating the mind from the ty- 
rannical sway of absurd prejudices, 
and the trammels of illiberal and 
exclusive attachments ; and by ex- 
panding the mind, and strengthen- 
ing our reasoning powers, etiabling 
us to fill, with honour to ourselves, 
and advantage to the public, what- 
ever station in society, providence 
in its wisdom may have assigned 
tis. 

With an enlightetied populace, 
the patriot need not fear despotism, 
nor the loyalist, anarchy. No mo- 
narch will dare to infringe on the 
liberties of men clear-sighted e- 
nough to perceive their rights, and 
determined to bt<|ueaih them unim- 
paired to posterity. Nor will any 
factious demagogue attempt to se- 
duce m«n irniit their allegiance, 
vvho know thata Well ordered govern- 
nieut is one ot the greatest btessings 
of society. 

But when we consider the numer- 
ous privations und^f which the lower 
classes of society have to labour, it 
seems folly to expect thai their thirst, 
of knowledge would lead them to 
expend in the purchase of books, 
that money ntore kuiAediately ne- 
cessary in procuring for thfemselves 
and families; the necessaries and' 
comforts of life. This great im- 
pediment to the general diliusion of 
i^tcratiire, it is the ptCuliar adtan- 
tage of bock societies to remove. 
Institutions admirably calcalatted 

BELf^AiiT MAC. NO. LXX. 



from their capability of bein? a- 
dapted to every scab of expendi- 
ture, of openin!^ the paths ofkio^- 
ledge, at a trifling expence, to the 
very lowest rank in civilized society. 
Anil when we consider the present 
high prices of books, and the ex« 
pensive manner in which new 
works are generally published, it ii 
of some importance even to men in 
easy circiirastanc s, who are fond 
of general reading, to procure by 
means of sub.'icription liUraries, 
suited to their rank in life, a grati- 
fication not otherwise to be had, 
without making considerable pecun* 
iary sacriflces. 

In solitary readiiig the roind ii 
apt to wander amidst a bewildering 
maze of unsettled opinions, as 
hastily adopted as they are wanton- 
ly forsaken ; or else, to settle with 
the complacencj' of error, in a fe* 
favourite opinions which their re- 
searches may Confirm, but cannot 
shake. The timid are liable to the 
one e.<iireme ; the self-willed and 
obstinate, to the othef. Amidst the 
variety of 'conflicting speculations 
to be met with in books, tiie onQ 
wanders in pursuit uf nhiformitv, 
without that decision of character 
necessary to form any opinion for 
himself; with the same incohfesioii 
as liquids that receive every impress 
<:iun, without retaining any. Thtt 
obstinate having once formed his 
opinions^ spurns wirh imligitatjon at 
every atifempt to expose their 
lalsily ; and which like engravings 
ujion iron, cannot be traseil without 
partially dustroying the material 
on wlinh they are irtipres-ied. in 
cominunitii:'^ bowfvei, Wiiere the 
members ate in the habit of reatiing 
the .<ame books, and communicat. 
ing their sentifritrnts tvithout reserve 
to each other, discussions will natu- 
rally arise favourable to the convic- 
tion of prejudice, and the detection 
of tnror. False upiniuus will b» 
D d d 
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displayed in all their native absurd- 
ity ; and the insinuations of igno- 
rance yield to the dictates of truth. 
Some will be found who do not 
breathe the same atmosphere of 
prejudice as iheir friends, and from 
advantage of situation can take a 
more extended view of the mental 
horizon, uniinppded by the obstroc 
tiijns that bar" the prospect on the 
perceptive powers of their less 
fortnaate associates. From having 
such men partners in our reading, 
aAd associates in the same literary 
purwits, much may be expected. 
Opinions that do not stand the test 
of a critical exatiiination will be ex- 
plodeii, and sentiments established, 
and discrepancies reconciled that 
would otherwise overwhelm the 
weak and the unsteady. 

Nor would the trouble be great 
in persuading people of the utility 
and practicability of such institu- 
tions. The public mind seldom re> 
quires mure than an impulse, and a 
public spirited individual, with a 
few associates, will at all times be 
able to establish li(>rarres on a scale 
fitted to the district of country in 
which they reside. I would par- 
ticularly recommend to individuals, 
Btembers of such societies, or resid. 
ing in the neighbourhood of places 
where they are established, to trans- 
mit for insertion in yoiir Magazine, 
detailed plans of those libraries, 
with a general account of the des- 
criptioti of books of which they are 
formed. Tb(t> would stimulate 
other places to follow ihtir example, 
and by affording a variety of plans, 
would enable the founders of all 
new societies to frame theirs, on the 
model of that one most consonant 
to tli6 peculiar circumstances of 
their own particular case To frame 
any general laws as best suited for 
conducting book societies would be 
a piesuaiptuous undertaking, viben 
wc consider that the nature of the plan 



on which they are conducted, and 
the character of their books must 
vary with the circumstances and 
tastes of the individuals ccniposing 
them. Popular opinion will at 
tiroes give currency to one set of 
opinions to the prejudice of others ; 
and peculiar studies prevail in par- 
ticular districts. In such casestbose 
to whom the choice ot books is 
trusted, must be contented with fol- 
lowing the popular feeling, and 
adapting their books to whatever 
study may be the rage. Perhaps 
indeed, it w,ould be' best to do so, 
when we estimate the aniour with 
which people engage in any fashion- 
able literary pursuit, not so mucb 
from its intrinsic excellence, as 
from a desire to imitate and excel 
their contemporaries. At such 
times particular topics will be studied 
with a degree of zeal favourable to 
their complete elucidation ; and 
displaying powers of mind that 
would have lain dormant, were it iiot 
for the adventitious importance con- 
ferred on these pursuits by popular 
opinion. But aUbougb (ve cannot 
decidedly settle on any particular 
plan by which these institutions 
should be conducted, or name any 
books as exclusively proper to enter 
into their composition, yet perhaps 
the last subject will admit of some 
remarks. 

In any library of this kind that 
I have seen, or in any catalogue of 
such that I have examined, 1 have 
observed that they were generally 
composed of works in the belles let- 
tres, to the exclusion of every book 
treating even remotely of science. 
In a few indeed. Encyclopedias^ 
were to be found, but the exception 
in their favour arose not so much 
from the scientific as the miscelian* 
eous matter they contained. 

The propriety of this appears ex- 
tremely' questionable. While we 
decorate the human mind, we should 
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not neglect to add those massy 
cultimni*. whicb while they strnni^ih- 
en th« whole fabric, can alone by 
their solidity, perfietuate the deli- 
cacies and graces of ornaiueuial 
literature. 

For two reasons science should 
he more gtnt-rally cultivateti than 
it a[<pears to be ; from its intiina<e 
connection wnh every business of 
life, and from the highly beneficial 
efi'ects it is capable of producing in 
the human mind. 

To enter tnto particulars with re- 
gard to the first will be unnecessary 
to those who know that to discover- 
ies in the sciences we are indebted 
for some of the latest and most 
•plendid improvements in the arts. 
As instances of this in chemistiy 
alone, it will be stiiBcient la notice 
the iminense advantat^es derived to 
the practice of bleaching from the 
discoveries of Berthollei ; and the 
great pecuniary saving likely to re- 
(uit frofN the substitution of gas in 
Itghiing the streets of large towns 
and extensive manufactories. In 
fart, by a skilful and more general 
a|)plication of scientific knowledge, 
we may arrive at a degree of su 
perior and unexpected excellence 
ill every deparimeiit of human 
exertions, from the simplest oper- 
ations of husbandry to the most 
complex and boasted production of 
art. 

Nor would science by being more 
generally applied to useful and 
common pursuits, have its lustre im- 
paired, or its progress retarded. 
The consequence would be the col- 
lection of an immense store of un- 
touched materials for the scientific 
artisan. And a philosophical spirit 
pervading all ranks would amply 
repay the trouble of its dilTusion, 
and its nominal degradation, by a 
profusion of original observations 
and authenticated facts, poured into 
the capacious reservoirs of science. 



Theory and pr-ictice by their union 
would miitualiy a-isist each other. 
And philosophy would not then be 
conliued to the circumscribed, and 
ofieu barrel) precincts of the col- 
lege, but hav-v ihe extensive field of 
human affairs to perambulate ; and 
descending from its lofty and ideal 
speculations, tniin^le with increased 
eifect ill the common att'airs of life. 
From the extended circle of exir- 
tioiis, and the increased ninnher of 
scientiiic cultivators, we mij^ht na- 
turally expect a luxuriant harvest of 
splendid discoveries and useful inven- 
tions. 

Any one who ha< mingled much 
in the world, must have been fre- 
quently astonished at the extreni* 
deficiency of reasoning powers dis- 
played by the generality of people, 
when any subject requiring more 
ihan common discussion has become 
matter of debate. Some are not 
prepared to go farther than a mere 
negative or approval ; whilst others, 
wlien aitenipting to explain the 
grounds on which their opinions are 
formed, will reason with equal 
confidence on a slight analogy, and 
an established fact. But what is 
chiefly obseivabie, is the extreme 
perversity with which they wander 
from the subjeei, a^id introduce 
what is totally irrelevant ; whilst 
that which is of imporiance is never 
brought to bear on the question at 
issue 

I am inclined to believe that this 
laxity of reasoning aiitong well-jn- 
formed people, may in a Consider, 
able degree he imputed to their de- 
solioTy mode of reading ; and to 
the miscellaneous nature ('f ihe 
books that they peruse. Such works 
are calculated less for regulating our 
judgments than quickeoing our per- 
ceptions ; and whilst they inflame 
the imagination, do not jiroportion- 
ably strengthen the power that 
should restraia knd direct i(. In 
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books on polite literature, systematic 
arrangement is generally neglected, 
and conclusions are drawn probably 
with sofTicient accuracy, but with- 
out the previous steps ia the ar^u- 
ment being made sufficiently obvious 
to the reader. This cannot indeed 
be considered as vety censurable 
in such works where a formal plan 
an4 rigorous demonstration, would 
by giving the work an air of didac- 
tic stiftiiess, destroy in a great mea- 
sure their character of elegant 
compositions. But in perusing 
books of this description, the reader 
not accustomed to accurate reason- 
ing, will frequently miss the drift 
of the author's argutpehts, from 
their direction not being clearly 
pointed out ; and will insensibly 
contract a certain obscurity of 
thought and inaccuracj' of expres- 
sion. 

5y studying any of the severer 
sciences however, with attention, 
this cu^tom will be prevented ; and 
even where it has become habitual, 
may in a great measure be removed. 
In the mathematics nothing is grant- 
ed but what is self-evident : the 
proposition whose truth is to be es- 
tablished, is enunciated in the most 
perspicuous manner ; ttie cotinec- 
lion subsistine between the various 
parts of the demonstration clearly 
pointed out : and no corollary 
drawn that is not evidently deduc- 
jble from ibe pending proposition. 
This severity of reasoning Would be 
insensibly transferred to the mind of 
the reader, and would be attended 
■with the mpst beneficial results, 
whether we consider its effecis on 
the mind of the individual, or its 
tendency to raise the species in the 
scale of rationality. 

Were studies of this kind more 
general, we would no longer be 
ashamed with the farrago of truths 
concealed by the obscurity of the 



language, and the unwarranted as- 
sumption that we daily hear dig- 
nified with the name of argument. 
From the greater degree of skill 
with wtiich our ibougfais would be 
managed, we would be able to st^r- 
mount the obstacles placed in the 
way of our forming correct opiiiionii 
by the prejudices of educati'<n ; and 
instead of tlie chaos that debates as 
now managed generally present, 
we woulil find reasoning assuming 
ail the reuularily of system. 

It may iiideerl be 0!ijected to this 
vievy of the subject, that but few 
readers would he induced to study 
works On science, when no imme- 
diate call of. business or of pleasure 
compt lied ihem to the task : and 
that the advantages resulting from 
it woutd appear too remote to coun- 
terbalance the apparent difficulties 
of the pursuit, and the seductions 
of liyliter and more pleasing studies. 

This difficulty may in a great 
rpeasuie be obviated by not purchas- 
ing any book at first, but such as do 
not detain us midst the abstractions 
of science; but along with the 
first principles convey pleasing and 
popular views of whatever subject 
the authors may treat. Fortunately 
books of this kind aie not wanting 
among us. As an exH:«ple, 1 will 
merely instance the Conversations 
on Chemistry* written by ft lady, a 
book that I am confiilenl will do nioi>; 
to generate atasteforcheiuistrv iiiihe 
mind,' than all the regularirea.isesoij 
the subject in the Eng'lish lan^ua<'e. 
Books of this description, by the 
familiarity of the precepts and the 
elegance of the illustraiions, wdl at 
once seduce the mind into more pro- 
found studies, and facilitate our pro- 
gress by smoothing the declivity ihat 
avyaits the adveniwer on his first 
entrance into the regions of science. 

But for the purpose of iustilbng a 
taste for those studies in the mind, I 
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would particalarly recommend the 
perusal of periodical publications 
where discoveries and improvements 
in science, and the arts, are given 
as they occur to the public. The 
plaudiit with which every new dis- 
covery is iiailed, the discussions to 
whicil it {»ives rise, the contagion 
of illus rious example, and the 
recency of the event, all conspire 
in creating a lively interest in the 
mind, aii'l giving a permanency to 
the impression, whicli had it hap- 
pened at a more remote period, or 
under less favourable circumstances, 
an occurrence of the kind would 
never have pnssessed. 

But although I would most strenu- 
onsly advise the admission of books 
on scientific subjects into every lib- 
rary, I would by no means have it 
supposed that I considered the Belles 
I^ettres as of trifling importance. 
Very remote, from me indeed is such 
a thought. Books oi this descrip- 
tion I consider as inexhaustible trea- 
sures of every kind of knowledge; 
as permanent sources of rational ea- 
joyment. They are streams that at 
once fertilize and adorn. Treating 
more immediately of man and his 
concerns, they exhibit him to ob- 
servation under a variety of aspects, 
and in every possible attitude, from 
the savaee destitute of the cow- 
forts, to toe pampered being of ci- 
vilized society, possessed of all ib« 
luxuries «f life. VVe gradually 
see him change his abode, from the 
gloomy cavern to the splendid 
palace. No longer the shivering 
tenant of the howling Wilderness, 
but the proud inmate o( the popu- 
lous city. Astonished at the diHcr- 
eni views which men, in the ex- 
tremes of society present, we aU 
most hesitate to pronounce them 
beings of the same species ; yet, 
in contemplating this djfi'erence, we 
are taught the important lesson, 
that great as those changes may 



appear, they ar« simply owing to 
the gradual development and pro- 
gressive improvement of the facul- 
ties that are common to alt. Such 
books, by pointing out the varying 
clouds of prejudices and passions 
that obscured truth, and disgracetl 
humanity in ages that are past, will 
prevent us from being involved in 
the same obscurity in tho.«e that are 
to come- And by storing the mind 
W!ih ihe accumulated wisdom of 
ages, and condensing the experi- 
ence of our ancestors, enable as to 
act nobiy and virtuously ia every 
trying euiergei)cy of human life. 

They reader acquainted classes 
in society, that would, were it not 
by their means, have remained to- 
tally ignorant of each other. By 
the minute and accurate pictures 
they afford of every rank, the so. 
vereign can enter into the feelings 
and views of the humble cottager; 
and the lowest individual in his 
realm, study the character of the 
haughty and imperious monarch, 
and find a being subject to the same 
passions, actuated by the same mo- 
tive;, and only different from him- 
self as his character is modi6ed by 
the different situation iir which he 
is placed. 

To cultivated minds, books on 
the Belies Lettres are a source of 
real enjoyment. Their perusal af. 
fords one of the most refined and 
innocent pleasures of which our 
nature is susceptible. What de- 
lightful emotions do we experience, 
when transported by the poet into 
the regions of fancy, we witness 
fairer prospects, more blooming 
landscapes, and more luxuriant 
scenery, than nature, throughout 
the whole extent of creation, can 
afford. With what magic art does 
he at one moment warm us into joy, 
and the next, chill us into despon- 
dency ; make the character he lia« 
drawn now inspire us with hatred. 
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and tbc next moment the object 
of our pity. 

But it is from the union alone of 
Kieace with poli'e literature, that- 
the tniDc] can rxtrart from each 
their full proponiuu of good. An 
exctui^ive attachment to scientific 
and abstruse studifs, has the effect 
of contracting the imagination, and 
deadening those finer feeh'ngs of the 
mind which can only be fully ela- 
borated by the exercise derived from 
congenial pursuits. 'On the other 
hand, by devoting ourselves entire- 
ly to light reading, we hazard the 
production of a fastidious delicacy, 
an over-refinement of taste, which 
is oftener disgusted by the appear- 
ance of blemishes, than delight- 
ed by the discovery of beauties. 
Long accustomed to works of this 
description, others on less inviting 
topics appear totally insipid ; and in 
every book we read, we look for 
the same pleasurable sensations and 
strong emotions we had heretofore 
experienced : but if disappointed 
in the expectation, it does not sig- 
nify how important the subject may 
t«, or how ably handled by the au- 
thor; instaad of being benefited by 
bi* instructions, we are only filled 
with disappointment, or inspired 
with disgust. 

Science may be compared to the 
solid base, and the Belles Leitres to 
the ornamented capital. The one 
reminds us of a huge j;olfaic castle of 
vast strength, but dark, frowning, 
and ungraceful ; the other of a 
frost-work ediBce, gaudy, fantastic, 
and unsubstantial. But when both 
unite in the taqne object, their ef- 
fect is similar to a majestic Grecian 
temple, whose vastness of desij^n is 
joined to delicacy of execution, 
massy strength to airy elegance, 
and on the whole, producing in the 
mind a mingled sensation of the 
beautiful and the sublime. 

Having trespassed longer on your 



time than I had at first intended. 
I shall conclude by observing that 
I design, should you countenance 
me in doing so, tu trouble you in 
future with some occasional re- 
marks on subjects of a similar na- 
ture. 

S.I. 



To tit Proprlitert tf thi Bd/ut Magatint. 

Gentlemen, 
The fact is we have 25 yeomen 
raised in this parish, 10 of whom 
have been discarded ; the place 
could well want the other 15. How. 
ever, my design in writing the fol- 
lowing petition froiii the hares of 
the parish of B— ., is to show the 
oselessness of the yeomen in this 
place, and to expose the instigators in 
raising them: besides I cannot say 
that I am any great friend to the 
game laws. I am, gentlemen, your 
very humble, servant, F, 

THE nOMBlE PETITION Ot THE 

HARES OF THE PARISH OF B^ , XO 

THE KIOjlT RONOIIR/U11.E AND 

honourable ths bouse of com- 
mons, praying a redress of 
grievances. 

My Lords and Gentlemen 
TTrE, your humble supplicants, 
"" the hares of the parish of B— , 
impressed with a due serite of your 
humanity, goodness, and friendly 
dispositioo towards our body, re- 
turn you Our warm, grateful, and 
most unfeigned thanks for the late- 
ly enacted restrictions for our bet- 
ter protection ; but we are sorry to 
state, that the many outrages com- 
mitted of late in this parish, against 
us, have forced us, contrary to our 
inclinations, to call on you for far- 
ther protection against such law- 
less- depredations. 

We lived happy and without 



